BY ORDER OF THE SHAH

stand it no longer, and asked that they might carry on the
tradition of the fathers.

" 'Since you want your shame, you shall have it/ said
the Tartar."

They did.

In the early eighteenth century a man might take as
many concubines as he could afford. When he had finished
with one, she was ordered to remain chaste for forty days,
lest she prove pregnant.

We asked how marriages were arranged.

"An authorized match-maker," Rumi replied, "tells
the young man that waiting for him is a girl more blooming
than the rose, more odoriferous than the violet, better
formed than Hebe herself; until the boy's heart becomes
as a glowing coal, and his liver is dried up."

A few rites accompanied marriage, performed within
call of the bride and bridegroom, for the ceremony was by
proxy. Finally a veil was thrown over the bride, who ate
some aromatic seeds to sweeten her breath, and anointed
herself with camphor and rose-water. She went to her
new home on horseback, accompanied by relatives carrying
sweetmeats, who invoked God's blessing on the marriage.
On arrival they had a three- or thirty-day feast. Marriage
was valid for any period from a week to a century, lest there
be a mistake. In some places it was the custom publicly
to display proof of virginity immediately after consumma-
tion. Legal marriage allowed four wives, who came
equipped with clothes and jewels and a dower. A bride
neither expected nor received anything from her parents
when they died, having already had her share. The
bridegroom settled money upon his wife which was hers
for ever, even if they parted. Women, however, became
in such demand that the bridegrooms were at one thne
forced to pay compensation to the parents for taking their
daughters from them. The countrywomen were strong,
clean-limbed, and muscular, with large sparkling black
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